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Institute to Celebrate 20th Anniversary 


7. TrarFric InstirureE of Northwestern University and the Traffic 
Division of the International Association of Chiefs of Police are 20 
years old! 

Established as the ‘“Traffic Safety Institute” and IACP “Safety Divi- 
sion” in April, 1936, the twin traffic organizations have grown from a 
combined staff of three persons to 50 full-time employees and nearly an 
equal number of part-time instructors. From a modest police training 
program and consulting service to police departments, the Institute and 
IACP Traffic Division have expanded their program to include training 
for virtually all types of traffic personnel, traffic field assistance to city, 
county, and state governments, and extensive work in traffic publications, 
research, and development. 

(Major accomplishments of the two organizations in their first 20 years 
are highlighted in the box accompanying this story.) 

Though the founding date of the Institute was April 15, 1936, the 20th 
anniversary celebration will be deferred until June 12, when a dinner will 
be given in Sargent Hall on the University campus in Evanston in honor of 
the 1955-56 graduates of the Traffic Police Administration Training Pro- 
gram. Also in places of honor will be members of the Class of 1936-37— 
the first “long course” group. 

Principal address at the 20th anniversary dinner will be delivered by 
Paul G. Hoffman, chairman of the board of the Studebaker-Packard 
Corporation, and long-time friend of the Traffic Institute. 

Mr. Hoffman will be presented by Dr. J. Roscoe Miller, president of 
Northwestern University. 

Chief Walter E. Headley, Jr., Miami, Fla., president of the International 
Associ: sion of Chiefs of Police, will speak on the Institute’s influence on 
the po! ce profession. Chief Headley is the first graduate of the Institute’s 
TPA course to become president of the IACP. 

Fran Jin M. Kreml, who established the Institute and IACP Traffic 
Divisi» in 1936, will review progress of the two organizations. Mr. 
Krem) as been director of the Institute and [ACP Traffic Division from 
the be nning. He took a leave of absence to serve overseas in the Army 
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during World War II, and he is currently on leave to direct the Transpor- 
tation Center at Northwestern University. 

Ray Ashworth, one of the original staff members who returned to the 
Institute and IACP Traffic Division in early 1955, will preside at the anni- 
versary dinner. Mr. Ashworth is acting director during Mr. Kreml’s leave 
of absence. 





MAJOR ACCOMPLISHMENTS IN 20 YEARS OF SERVICE 


Since 1936, the Traffic Institute of Northwestern University and 
the IACP Traffic Division have: 


1. Trained (or assisted in the training of) more than 15,000 key 
personnel with street and highway traffic responsibilities in courses, 
conferences, and seminars on the Evanston and Chicago campuses of 
Northwestern University and elsewhere in the U.S. 


2. Provided field service assistance to more than 125 city, county, 
and state governments in such areas as police traffic supervision, 
traffic court and violations bureau operations, traffic engineering ad- 
ministration, and traffic legislation. 


3. Published nearly a dozen major books and manuals and scores of 
unit publications and other training aids. 

4. Provided leadership and staff assistance to national programs 
and national committees seeking to improve traffic safety methods 
and procedures. 


5. Pioneered in traffic research and development work. 











Other features will be the class valedictory address and presentation 
of Traffic Institute keys to members of the graduating class. Guests will 
include graduates of the Institute’s Traffic Police Administration Training 
Program, chiefs of police of cities and states in which the Institute and 
IACP Traffic Division have done field work, representatives of organiza- 
tions which have provided financial assistance to the two organizations, 


and members of police and safety groups. Institute graduates who have 
become heads of their departments will receive special recognition. 
* * * 


The highway department of Maricopa County, Arizona, paints 
lines in the center of the street to draw driver’s attention to stop s' 
information signs, and changes of jurisdiction. 
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The Seat Belt: A Controversy 


by 
Joun O. Moore 


Director, Division of Automotive Crash Injury Research 
Department of Public Health and Preventive Medicine 
Cornell University Medical College 
New York City 


A“ ESTIMATED 25,000 color television sets will be produced next year. 
These sets are of little use until they are put in the homes of the con- 
sumers. This means that they will have to be moved rapidly both very 
short and very long distances without damage. To do this effectively, 
the set producers have to have a highly competent engineer design a con- 
tainer so that merchandise will not be damaged during transit. 

If a television set is worth this much effort, how much effort should be 
put forth for the protection of a human life? During the next year untold 
millions of humans in 54,000,000 passenger vehicles will move over several 
hundred billion miles in both short and long trips. Unfortunately, with 
human cargo there is no assurance that it will reach its destination un- 
harmed ... no “‘parts guarantee” or “‘warranty” such as the manufacturer 
of color television can and will give that his merchandise will reach its 
destination undamaged. 

The manufacturer can give this guarantee because he did not depend on 
whimsy or guess or personal opinion for a criteria of package design. 
He employed an engineer to survey the types of transportation to be used 
and the forces to which the package would be subjected in a transit system. 
Then he built a container that would withstand these forces and stabilize 
the goods in the package to prevent damage from rough handling. 

The transportation and traffic world has not been so wise. The “human 
damage”’ resulting from sudden deceleration in moving vehicles is labelled 
an accident and by using this label, a tacit understanding is made conceding 
there is little to do about the results because ‘‘who can stop an accident?” 
This |abel and this idea are both false. The utilization of good scientific 
principles of fact finding, and application will provide the transportation 
worl with the same types of answers the packaging engineer has made 
availible to the merchandising world, but it is a long-range solution and 
invo| es extensive re-engineering of the package. However, the existing 
cont:iners can be improved to an amazing degree. 

Th.s problem should be approached through one of the basic laws of 
scien ¢ that energy cannot be destroyed, but its form can be changed and 
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by so doing accomplish work. It is therefore true that an object placed 
even loosely in a moving container will be carried at the same speed as 
the container. When sufficient force is applied to stop the container, the 
object within continues to move at the same speed it possessed prior to 
the moment of “‘deceleration,” until it strikes the surface of the container 
and stops against it or breaks through it. This is true of a television set in 
a package or a human occupant in an automobile. The difference between 
the two is that the interior of the television set package has been equipped 
with devices that stabilize or cushion it and translate the energy of its 
motion into crushing and bending of the expendable interior components, 
As long as the crushing or bending of these interior cushions does not 
localize the load on the color television set, no damage is done. 

Research in the field of automobile impacts has revealed that the for- 
ward interior of these packages are not specifically designed to absorb de- 
celerative energy without producing high localizations of force. This force 
causes death and injury to more than one million automobile occupants 
each year. If the insides of that package are not specifically designed to 
bend at a force much lower than that at which bone and human tissue will 
bend, break or cut, then we must obviously find some way to keep these 
valuable human goods away from these components. 

The ‘‘old” package owners face the question of how to avoid damage 
to their very valuable human goods, without getting involved in the im- 
mediate purchase of a new car because until 1956 the interiors of auto- 
mobiles were not designed specifically to protect against the probability 
of an injury during deceleration. This is understandable as no data were 
available to point out with scientific objectivity what in this package was 
good and what was bad. Now that the manufacturers have a general 
indication, they are taking progressive steps. The first device offered by 
the manufacturers could be installed in new and old automobiles, with 
equal efficiency .. . the safety belt. 

Years of studying the phenomenon of deceleration in moving vehicles 
has produced documentation that the human structure when restrained at 
the hips with a safety belt can break the 3,000 pound loop holding restrain- 
ing strap without the restraining device per se causing injury to the vital 
organs or tissues of the abdomen. If the body could work against a re- 
straining device and translate at least 3,000 pounds of force into expansion 
of the webbing of the belt, then this was 3,000 pounds of force that could 
not be translated into injury or destruction of that body. A restraining 
device is the most fundamental single concept for immediate use in all 
vehicles to produce rapid and significant decrease in the epidemic frequency 
of injuries and deaths. 

But the restraining system, like the interior design of a good package, 
must be engineered with a thorough understanding of the force and the 
conditions to which it would be exposed. A safety belt must be designed 
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as a hardy installation, not merely as a gimmick that hooks on to parts of 
the package that are not designed to carry its load. It must further be 
tested, certainly with static loads and preferably under dynamic crash 
conditions, with full scale dummies to simulate actual operating conditions. 

Two years ago Cornell University Committee for Transportation Safety 
Research recommended the adoption of safety belts in motor vehicles as 
a means of controlling the frequency as well as the severity of injury. This 
group recommended the safety belt and spelled out the minimum require- 
ments the device should meet if it was to do an effective job. These 
recommendations, which have been worked out primarily by engineering 
members of the Cornell Committee are: 


7. A minimum 3,000 pound loop strength for belt and buckle. 


2. A belt width of not less than two inches. 


3. A minimum breaking strength of 1,500 pounds for buckles, end 
attachments and take up devices when installed on the belt. 


. A buckle that releases (opens) with a maximum of 45 pounds of 
force after a single belt straight tension application of 1,500 
pounds and an immediate decrease to 125 pounds. 


. An attachment point for the belt where the 3,000 loop strength can 


be transmitted without permanent deformation of the load carrying 
part. 


. Only one person to a beit. 


. The structure to which multiple belts are anchored must be capable 
of developing the multiple belt pulls simultaneously applied. 


’. The belt should make an approximate 45-degree angle from attach- 
ment points to hips and fall in vertical planes approximately parallel 
to the longitudinal axis of the car. 


. A belt that falls straight down over the thighs, across the stomach 
or across the chest is not recommended. It should be adjusted to 
fit on the lap and over the pelvis and make an approximate 45- 
degree angle with the horizontal. 


A belt should be worn snugly for maximum protection and never 
with more than 4 inches of slack. 


One of the first questions that arises about the use of safety belts is: 
Shou! 


id people wear belts on short trips and during low speed driving? 
This can be answered by tHe original illustration—the same protection 
is designed for the color television set package whether it is hauled from 
Produ:tion line to warehouse or is included in a transcontinental shipment. 

The way of measuring the force which actually causes injury is to square 
the miles per hour at the moment of impact, multiply by a mathematical 
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constant (.034) and divide the entire product by the stopping distance 


MPH? x .034 \ 


in feet. | Mean G = 





Stoppage Distance in Feet/ 


This will give mean wits of gravity which may be multiplied by the weight 
of the object being studied. Let us take a 4,000 pound car going 20 miles 
an hour and stop it in 6 feet. This will give us a mean force acting on that 
car of 2.27 Gs. Let us take the same automobile travelling at the same 
speed and stop it in 14 foot, as we would in running head on into a light 
pole or a large sized tree. This will give us a mean force of 27.2 Gs. If 
these mean Gs are multiplied by 4,000 pounds, you can see there is con- 
siderable difference in the force being applied. One figure gives you 
9,080 pounds of force, whereas the second one gives you 108,000 pounds 
of force. It is obvious that 108,000 pounds of force can do considerable 
more damage than 9,000 pounds of force. 

There is still, however, the practical question to be answered: How 
much will the safety belt reduce percentages of deaths and injuries? Some 
enthusiastic supporters have claimed that the universal use of the belt 
will cut down the death rate 85 per cent. Some opponents, both the 
industrial and traffic world, have stated belts will not make any difference 
in speeds over 35 miles an hour. The truth lies somewhere between these 
extremes of enthusiasm and pessimism. 

Automotive Crash Injury Research, with the cooperation of state 
trafic officials, state medical groups, state departments of public health 
in North Carolina, Maryland, Indiana, Connecticut, Virginia, Arizona, 
Texas, Vermont, California, and Minnesota, and the city of Minneapolis 
have now collected over 2,000 case histories of injury-producing accidents 
from carefully chosen sample areas. These accidents have exposed over 
4,500 persons to forces which injured at least one occupant in each car. 
In 35 per cent of these accidents, when the car did not overturn, one or 
more of the doors ‘‘popped”’ open during the impact. In 75 per cent of 
these accidents, when the car did overturn, the doors opened. These 
percentages do not include those cases where the doors were hit directly 
or torn open. 

In 50 per cent of all injury-producing accidents one or more front doors 
opened and when this door action took place, 25 per cent of the occupants 
were ejected. In all injury-producing accidents, about 12 4 per cent of 
the occupants were ejected. By comparing the injury of the ejected oc- 
cupants with the injury of those non-ejected, it was found that ejection 
more than doubled the risk of a moderate through fatal grade injury. 
The use of a belt will prevent ejection in all but the most violent impacts. 

It has also been observed that ejection exercises a greater influence 
in determining the pattern of injury than seated position, speed of impact, 
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and the direction from which the force is applied. Therefore, if the safety 
belt did no more than control ejection, a very significant improvement 
could be expected both in the frequency and severity of injuries. 

A recent case involving a state highway patrol car in a broadside im- 
pact at 50 miles an hour shows other gains. The driver of the vehicle was 
belted; the occupant in the right front seat had no belt available. The 
driver sustained no injury while the right front seat occupant sustained 
facial injuries and injuries to the knees. This is only one of the many 
cases reported on utilizing safety belts. Others involved rollovers at 
speeds up to 90 miles an hour with no evidence of injury and no ejection. 

The true percentage of protection offered by the safety belt can only 
come from a large collection of factual data produced by a uniform system 
of reporting and analysis. This is now being undertaken with the coopera- 
tion of trafic enforcement groups in 20 states. Chosen areas in these 
states have agreed to complete a standard Automotive Crash Injury 
Research form on all accidents in which automobiles equipped with safety 
belts were involved. Fourteen thousand forms have already been dis- 
tributed. 

This automobile year we have seen at least one major manufacturer 
actively engaged in an advertising and educational campaign to promote 
the use of the belt. Indications from that advertising campaign in its first 
six months have furnished us with information that approximately 20 per 
per cent of their customers are interested in buying belts. Other manufac- 
turing groups not participating in a like sales and advertising effort have 
reported only token interest from their customers. The logical assumption 
is that the public will become interested only when they are fully informed 
and that their degree of interest will be considerably greater than many 
have anticipated. 

A new and serious problem has been created by the rising public interest 
in the safety belt. This concerns the safety belts which are marketed 
primarily for their cheapness rather than their true protective quality. 
Information exists from at least two testing laboratory sources that some 
belts which were bought broke or slipped at forces as low as 800 pounds. 
This places a grave responsibility on ethical and interested traffic groups 
to direct and educate the buying public. The recent publication of the 
Society of Automotive Engineers’ set of recommended products regarding 
automotive safety belts and the interest of the American Standards 


Association in publication of a standard for the design of effective safety 
belts are most encouraging.* 


* * * 


More than 85 per cent of vacation trips are by automobile. 


* Author's Note: Before concluding, I would like to add my own personal feelings about the matter. 
Tam proud of my seven children. I am also aware of the phenomena of injury under impact conditions. 
I would consider myself the world’s greatest fool if I failed to provide well engineered and well installed 
restraining devices in my car for my family every time my car goes into motion. 
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Navy to Train Personnel in Accident Investigation 


The Navy wants to know why its sailors are involved in traffic accidents. 

To find out, a series of courses will be conducted to train personnel to 
investigate motor vehicle accidents at Navy installations and to work 
with the civil police in off-base accidents in which Navy and Marine Corps 
men and women are involved. 

A pilot course is planned this spring in one of the naval districts in the 
continental U.S. About 35 safety engineers and other selected military 
and civilian personnel from installations in the district will take the 34- 
hour course. Instruction will be designed to fit those taking the course 
to conduct similar courses for other personnel at the activity level. 

After the “‘shake-down” course, courses in accident investigation will 
be offered in each of the naval districts. These will be followed by courses 
in driver training, examining and licensing drivers, trafic control, and 
other subjects. 

“This traffic training program for Navy personnel is a highly significant 
development,” according to Captain Howard L. Mathews, Navy Depart- 
ment Safety Director. 

“Traffic accidents take a frightful toll of skilled Navy personnel each 
year. Conservation of our manpower—our most important resource—is 
one of the Navy’s most serious concerns.” 

The accident investigation course to be conducted this spring will be 
patterned after courses conducted for the civil police. Instructors will be 
accident investigation specialists from city and state police departments, 
representatives of traffic safety organizations and insurance companies, and 
Navy safety personnel. 

The course will consist of lectures, demonstrations, field problems, and 
panel and group discussions. 

Subjects will include: Causes of Motor Vehicle Accidents, Objectives 
of Accident Investigation, the Navy’s Legal Authority in Traffic Accident 
Investigation, Physical Conditions at the Scene of the Accident, Scientific 
Aids in Accident Investigation, Gathering and Preserving Factual Infor- 
mation for Court Use, and Present and Future Trends in Research and 
Analysis in Accident Investigation. 

The accident investigation course and subsequent courses will be con- 
ducted by the Navy’s Office of Industrial Relations, in cooperation with 
naval district commandants. 


The Chicago Fire Department is installing 1,400 safety belts on 
its 275 cars, ambulances, and fire trucks. The fire commissioner 
cited three deaths of firemen in the last year which may have been 
prevented with the use of safety belts. 
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Grants-in-Aid for Traffic Training 


The Cleveland Automobile Club 





(This is the second in a series of articles about organizations which provide 
financial assistance to city, county, and state governments for the specialized 
short-course training of personnel with street and highway traffic responsi- 
bilities.) 


This past fall The Cleveland Automobile Club Police Foundation 
Program completed ten years of grant-in-aid training assistance to the 
police departments in the five-county Greater Cleveland area. In this 
period 46 police officers have been sent to the Traffic Institute, North- 
western University, with all expenses paid, for three-week traffic training 
courses. 

Here’s how the Program operates: 

Each year about the first of August letters are sent 
to the mayors and chiefs of police in the 100 communi- 
ties served by the Cleveland Automobile Club—invit- 
ing them to submit names of police officers to compete 
for five Police Foundation awards. Officers named by 
the communities then are notified to report to the Club 
for an IQ examination which is conducted by the 
School of Education of Western Reserve University 

Results of this examination are presented to a five- rR. stINCHCOMB 
man Police Chiefs Committee which then selects the 
five award winners for the year. These officers are then sent to a three- 
week short course at the Traffic Institute in the fall. It has been found 
that the fall is the best time of the year for police departments in the 
Cleveland area to spare men for this training, as the year’s vacation 
schedules usually have been completed. 

“There is no question that great benefits have been derived from this 
specialized traffic training, not only by the officers selected but by the 
polic: departments they represent and by the general public in the Metro- 
polit. Cleveland area,”’ according to W. A. Stinchcomb, president of the 
Clev: and Automobile Club. 

“I all instances men attending Traffic Institute courses have come 
back ind have imparted knowledge gained to their fellow police officers. 
Imp: ved handling of traffic in the Cleveland area has been the most 
impo ‘ant result of our Police Foundation Program. We believe that the 
fund: ve have put into this Program have been wisely spent.” 
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P. O. Department Slashes Traffic Accidents 


Traffic accidents involving U.S. postal drivers have been cut by two- 
thirds since 1953, it was revealed in a Post Office Department progress 
report issued recently. 

Figures in the report showed that in 15 large metropolitan regions 
surveyed during a five-month period last year, the accident rate per 
100,000 miles had dropped to 3.88, compared with 13 in 1953. 

Credit for the reduction was given to the new traffic accident prevention 
program developed under the Department’s Bureau of Personnel. De- 
signed to improve safety in the world’s largest truck fleet, the program got 





“FREEDOM OF THE AMERICAN ROAD” IS APRIL TD&R BONUS 


Probably the most sensational bonus offer the Traffic Digest © 
Review will ever be able to make is being made this month: One free 
copy of the Ford Motor Company’s 120-page color-picture book, 
“Freedom of the American Road,” may be obtained by each sub- 
scriber who writes in. 

We must confess, however, that our supply zs limited, and requests 
will have to be filled on a first-come, first-served basis— for as long 
as the books last. 

To get your free copy, all you have to do is address a card or letter 
to the Traffic Digest &F Review, 1704 Judson Ave., Evanston, IIl., give 
your name and address, and specify “Ford Book.” 











under way in 1954 and now covers the Department’s 85,000 vehicles and 
100,000 drivers servicing city and rural routes. 

Features of the safety program include a policy of safety education for 
postal personnel, and improved methods of driver selection, examination, 
and training. In addition the Department and over 90,000 of its drivers 
now participate in the National Fleet Safety Contest or the National 
Safety Council’s Safe Driver Award program. Eligible are postal em- 
ployees at more than 21,000 post offices across the nation which use motor 
vehicles to move the mails. 

The report states that while the Department’s goal is to reduce accidents 
among its employees, the program should have a marked influence on 
local traffic since the 100,000 postal drivers are easily recognized and 
respected in the communities they serve. 

Significantly, Post Office Department present policy requires that 
postal drivers obey the rules of the road and traffic laws enacted and 
enforced by the city and state in which they operate. 
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Insurance Company Study 


Police Rank High as Drivers 





Wholesalers are still displaying their outstanding safe driving record, 
holding onto the top spot in a recent survey of the State Farm Mutual 
Automobile Insurance Company of Bloomington, III. 

Periodically, this auto insurance company takes a statistical look at 
the accident experience of its own policyholders—now at the 4,000,000 
mark—and ranks the passenger car drivers according to their occupation. 

Among the 64 occupational groups classified, proprietors and managers 
of wholesale establishments held onto first place—indicating that they 
consider themselves and their cars as valuable merchandise and recognize 
the profit in careful driving. 

In the previous survey in 1953, housewives were complimented for their 
standing in 28th place, ahead of many male groups. Since then the ladies, 
smugly or not, have settled down in a rut and haven’t budged from the 
spot. 

Law enforcement officials have moved up toward the front of the line. 
Though they’re not leading the safe driving parade, they’re well up in 
7th place. And this shows progress, for the watchdogs of the law ranked 
14th in the insurance company’s last previous survey. 

Also rising substantially from their own previous standings are doctors, 
barbers and beauticians, rural mail carriers, and federal and state officials. 

Farmers continue to cultivate safe driving habits. They’re rolling along 
in 5th place, showing their taillights to many city slickers and leading all 
other major occupational groups as safe drivers. But their hired help 
plowed from 35th down to the 47th row in the standings. 

With a sharp eye, perhaps, on the fact that fewer accidents help bring 
lower insurance rates, policyholders in the financial field proceeded cau- 
tiously from a previous 8th up to a sound number 3 position. 

Teachers are setting a good example with a number 6 mark to their 
crecit. But the students are still down near the foot of the class with a 
flun:ing 62. Likewise, commissioned military officers advanced ten 

to Position 30—but enlisted military personnel still bring up the 
1 64th place as passenger car drivers. 
tors, reporters and photographers followed a middle-of-the-road 
seemingly, in their own driving experience. A look at the current 
farm survey discloses the gentlemen of the fourth estate in 26th 
stuck in the middle of the column right where they were before. 
iwyers have to work up a defense case for their driving, with the 
ce showing a slight drop from 50th to 52nd. 
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Quite a dramatic struggle takes the spotlight in the back part of the 
field—where the people in the liquor industry (57th) are breathing down 
the necks of the motoring clergy (56th). 

On the downhill side, auto salesmen skidded from 32nd to a low, low 
45th. The figures kicked veterinarians from 22nd down to 33rd. And 
undertakers buried their record 43-deep, after a previous dignified 18th. 

State Farm Mutual points out that this study is based solely on accident 
claim losses related to premiums among its own policyholders. The 
results are meant to show an interesting comparison of the accident ex- 
perience of occupational groups as passenger car drivers, without reflecting 
local situations or any individual’s driving habits. 

And people in many occupations can find some comfort when they look 
down the list and discover: “Insurance agents and brokers—49th.”’ 


“WRONGFUL DEATH” RECOVERABLE AMOUNTS 


Recently an insurance agent asked the Traffic Institute for the monetary 
limits on the amounts which legally may be recovered in each of the states 
for wrongful death. The gist of the Institute’s reply was as follows: 


Colorado $10,000 New Hampshire $15,000 
Illinois 20,000 Oregon 20,000 
Indiana 15,000 South Carolina 5,000 (Fa- 
Kansas 25,000 talities on 
Maine 10,000 plus medical highways 
and hospital expenses South Dakota — 20,000 
Massachusetts 20,000 Virginia 25,000 
Minnesota 17,500 Fest Virginia 20,000 
Missouri 15,000 Wisconsin 25,000 


The remainder of the states either have no laws limiting the amount of 
recovery or they leave the matter entirely up to the discretion of the judge 
and/or jury. It behooves motorists who travel in states where there is no 
limit to be amply protected by insurance. 


Source of the information given above: The Insurance Bar, published 
by the Bar List Publishing Co., 1603 Orrington Ave., Evanston, III. 


Communications is far less a technique than an attitude. 
—John C. Whitaker, Chairman of the Board, 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 0. 
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“So You're Going to Be Interviewed...” 


by 


GeorGE LARSEN, JR. 


Associate Editor 
The Traffic Digest & Review 


(This article was not written specifically for those applying for Kemper 
Awards for the 1956-57 Traffic Police Administration Training Program 
at the Traffic Institute. However, many of the suggestions are applicable. 
Chiefs of men applying for fellowships and scholarships may wish to repro- 
duce this article and distribute it to those concerned. Permtssion to do this is 
freely given.) 


dee you are to be interviewed soon. You’ve applied for a new job, 
or you’re seeking promotion. Or maybe you’ve applied for an im- 
portant scholarship that will make it possible for you to take that long- 
awaited training. 

Whatever your general and special qualifications may be, or however 
well you may pass the written examinations, the hurdle of the personal in- 
terview is still ahead. Your acceptance (or rejection) will depend on it 
in large part. And your success or failure in the interview will depend 
largely upon how you handle yourself. 

The interview time is approaching. If you’re normal you will feel a 
certain amount of uneasiness about it. How will you be received? What 
will you be asked? How can you possibly prepare for it when you don’t 
even know the line of “‘attack”’ they will use? You may feel, as many do, 
that this is a highly unequal contest; all the weapons, strategy, and ini- 
tiative are stacked in favor of the interviewers. What if you fail? Maybe 
you'd be wise to withdraw your application and wait for another and bet- 
ter opportunity, when you’ll be better prepared... 

| et’s look at your attitude about the interview. 

‘rst, what is the reason for an interview? Is it to test your technical 
knowledge? Generally, no. This was tested in the written examinations, 
in « ecking on your qualifications, in review of your work record, and in 
the eports of your superiors and associates. However, in some types of 
inte: view, and with some interviewers, many technical questions may be 
ask The main purpose of the interview is to bring out certain intangible 
qua ‘ies which cannot easily be measured otherwise, and to position the 
app cant in a listing of many candidates, each ultimately to be weighed 
aga st the others. Ordinarily, no specific scoring is employed—based on 
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any “right” or “wrong” answers the candidate may give. Rather, he is 
rated on the qualities for which the interview is testing, in various terms or 
categories ordinarily ranging from “exceptional” down to ‘“‘not accep- 
table.” So put your mind at ease about matters of information or tech- 
niques and think more about whether the interview will reveal the person 
you are and know yourself to be. 

Second, why are you to be interviewed? You asked for this oppor- 
tunity when you filed your application. You’re not here against your 
will, and can choose to withdraw even now; the decision to be or not to be 
interviewed is yours to make. Yow are being interviewed because thus 
far you’ve shown the basic qualifications, the technical or intellectual 
ability, and the experience being sought. You’re still in the running, and 
this is an important step in the selection process. 

You’re uneasy now mostly because you don’t know what to expect, and 
don’t know what you can do in advance of, or during, the interview to make 
the best of it. But remember, usually the interviewer, or interviewing 
board, has sufficient competence and experience in interviewing to put you 
at ease and to permit you to demonstrate those intangible qualities for 
which they are looking. Still, there are several specific things you can 
do in advance to improve your performance in the interview situation. 


7. Keep a copy of your application and review it carefully before the 
interview. Know what you have written, and if asked about any point 
covered in the application, such as your work experience, you’ll have no 
uncertainty about what you said and will not fumble for an answer. 


2. Study the specifications and qualifications set forth in the announce- 
ment. An applicant for position or promotion must know thoroughly the 
duties and responsibilities of the job he seeks. You must be prepared to 
solve hypothetical problems, or answer questions, which will reveal your 
understanding or principles and philosophy of the work. A scholarship 
applicant must know the conditions and obligations relating to the scholar- 
ship, have a pretty good concept of the objectives of the course or study 
program, and how he and his organization will benefit from the training. 


3. Think through each qualification required. How would you go about 
questioning someone to assure yourself that he is qualified? How would 
you answer these questions? Don’t kid yourself. Be frank and realistic in 
seeking out holes in your armor. 


4. Do some genera/ reading in areas in which you feel you may be weak. 
Don’t try to memorize statistics, procedures, or definitions at this late 
date. The advantage of general reading is that it may help you to consoli- 
date and organize your own thinking and experience. 


5. Watch your health, and particularly your mental attitude. Get 
plenty of sleep if you possibly can. 
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Now the interview day is here. Plan to arrive early, allowing plenty 
of time to get there, park, reach the interview room, and find a place to 
sit and relax before you’re called. Take along some light reading, or your 
application form to review, but don’t go loaded with exhibits or technical 
materials.- Dress your best, but not flashily. Be well groomed—scrubbed, 
pressed, trimmed, and as immaculately fresh as possible. Soon your name 
will be called; from here you’re on your own. 

Acknowledge any introductions before you sit down. The interviewer or 
chairman will probably make some introductory remark, and may begin 
the interview by review questions—your education, work experience, train- 
ing, and other qualifications. As the questioning continues you can expect 
all board members present to participate, don’t be surprised if there are 
frequent abrupt changes in the line of questioning. In giving your answers, 
think about the question a moment before answering, and then come to the 
point as directly as possible. Don’t start off on an extended extemporane- 
ous speech just because you may be asked if you have anything to add. 
This may be asked to give you the opportunity to mention some signifi- 
cant fact which may not have been touched upon. Cover it as briefly as 
you can. If they want to know more about that point they will ask you. 

During the questioning you may feel that the interviewer, or some mem- 
ber of the board, is trying to seek out your hidden weaknesses, to confuse 
you or keep you on the defensive. Remember that this isn’t so. By push- 
ing points in some detail the interviewer learns something about your 
understanding of principles, your ability to think and to express yourself 
clearly, your judgment, your convictions, and something about your 
temperament, attitudes, and poise. However irritating some questions 
may be, make your answers sincere and purposeful. 

Some of the following suggestions may help to keep ‘“‘on course’”’; 





1. Get comfortable. lf you know any member present, don’t advertise 
it, but don’t hide it, either. When acknowledging introductions, address 
the interviewer by appropriate title; it’s “How do you do, Mr. Johnson,” 
and never “‘Hi, Bill.’ Sit comfortably erect and relaxed, rather than 
stifly braced. If you’re not holding something, keep your hands loosely 
clasped; don’t fumble with trinkets or personal items. 


? 


é. 5e yourself. Be pleasant, but not chummy. Avoid wisecracking and 
attihcial grinning or pleasantness. Watch your grammar and avoid slang 
expressions; but good English doesn’t require exaggerated elocution or 
stilte’ language. Be confident, but not cocky. And don’t exaggerate your 
€xpericnce or training. The board already knows quite a bit about you, 
and ost interviewers are experts at spotting phonies. 

J. 
atte! 
bers 


¢ attentive. Time is limited, so don’t waste it. Don’t give all your 
on to one member, as all are going to pass on you. Different mem- 
iy use different approaches in questioning, so be alert for a change 
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of tactic or change of subject. If a member is stating a lengthy problem 


ces 


jump the gun”; let him state his 


for you to analyze, don’t interrupt or 
question fully before you reply. 


4. Think before answering. Reply promptly but not hastily. If you 
don’t understand the question, rephrase it or ask the member to explain it, 
Inappropriate or unorganized replies usually come from talking before 
you’ve considered your reply carefully. Where a qualified answer is 
needed, give it as such, but don’t straddle the fence where a positive stand 
is indicated. If the interviewer challenges you on any point, don’t sur- 
render a good position in a scramble for cover; he may be testing your 
convictions or your logic. But don’t be dogmatic; if you are wrong, admit 
It. 


5. Keep the purpese of the interview in mind. Leave exhibits—clippings, 
articles you have prepared, and so on—at home, unless you’ve been asked 
to bring them. Avoid trying to match wits with the interviewer, and 
especially don’t try to second-guess him or create the answer you think is 
wanted. Be objective; don’t be antagonized or show your resentment if a 
member becomes critical, as he is probably doing it for a purpose. 


6. Be brief. Don’t be technical or ponderous, and especially avoid 
“professional” jargon or gobbledegook. If personal experience is needed 
for illustration, come directly to the point, and stick to rea/ incidents. 
Don’t dominate the conversation with long historical explanations or by 
trying to show all you know about a subject. Let the interviewer lead you; 
if he wants to know more, he’ll ask you. And when the interview is ended, 
take your leave courteously but promptly; a glance around the room anda 


»”” 


courteous ““Thank you, gentlemen” is adequate. 

Perhaps you'll forget many or most of these ‘‘do’s” and don’ts’”’ when 
your interview starts. Even remembering them all will not assure you a 
high rating. The interviewer, or board, wants you to do your best, but 
they have a heavy responsibility. How you respond under pressure, the 
poise you maintain, the personal traits you show, and your general manner 
of response are testing devices only if you are under pressure. They want 
not an idealized portrait of you, but a representative photograph of you as 
you really are, plus an X-ray of things that may not be apparent on the 
outside. It’s up to you to show the interviewer or board that you really 
possess the qualifications they’re looking for. Proper preparation may 


help you to do this. 
* * * 


A retired policeman from an Eastern department plans to visit Chicago 
this summer. He recently told a friend there were three things he wanted 
particularly to see in the Chicago area: St. Peter’s Church, Marshal 
Field’s, and the Traffic Institute of Northwestern University! 
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Set Regional Traffic Safety Conferences 





Responding to a request by President Eisenhower for more citizen 





- support in the national effort to reduce highway accidents, the President’s 
- Committee for Trafic Safety has scheduled four regional conferences to 
oe stimulate organization of community safety agencies. 
ss These meetings will bring together representatives of agriculture, 
nd business, labor, media of public information, organizations, public officials 
= and women’s groups for discussion of the objectives, organization, and 
= operations of civic safety agencies and encouragement of concerted action 
- in their home states and communities. 
Schedule of the regional conferences is as follows: 
gS; Eastern region, May 1 and 2, Atlantic City, N. J. (States represented 
ed will be Connecticut, Delaware, District of Columbia, Maine, Maryland, 
nd Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Is Rhode Island and Vermont.) 
a Southern region, May 14 and 15, Miami Beach, Fla. (States represented 
will be Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
sid Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, 
ed Virginia and West Virginia.) 
ts. Midwestern region, May 23 and 24, Chicago, Ill. (States represented 
by will be Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Wu; Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota and Wisconsin.) 
d, Western region, May 31 and June 1, San Francisco, Calif. (States rep- 
1a resented will be Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, 
New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washington and Wyoming.) 
en Governors of each of the states have been asked by President Eisen- 
fa | hower to name delegates from among public officials and citizens. Repre- 
ut resentatives of leading national organizations concerned with traffic safety 
he will serve as technical consultants at the various sessions. 
1er * * * 
int 
as “Why haven’t we done this before?” is the question most frequently 
he asked by veteran San Antonio, Texas, policemen, enrolled in the city’s 
lly new in-service training course. Under the program, groups of 10 to 12 
ay officer: are taken on a four-hour tour of some 40 City Hall offices, beginning 
with te planning department and ending with a general question-and- 
answer session in the council chamber. 
American Municipal News 
g0 * * * 
ed 
all Ana sis is the difference between taking a thing apart or tearing it to 
pleces 
17 





12th Month to Show Increase 


February Toll Equals All-Time High 


ee deaths in February equalled the all-time high for that month, 
the National Safety Council has reported. 

The Council said 2,630 persons died in traffic accidents in February, 
approximately the same number as in February of 1952 and 1941. 

The February traffic death toll was 16 per cent greater than for the 
corresponding menth last year—the largest monthly percentage increase 
since June, 1951. However, the Council pointed out that the extra day 
in February this year accounted for some of the increase. 

For the first two months of 1956, deaths totalled 5,590 — 500 more than 
in the first two months of 1955 — for an increase of 10 per cent. 

“February was the 12th month in a row to show more deaths than the 
same month of the preceding year,” said Ned H. Dearborn, Council presi- 
dent. ‘Deaths are now going up faster than the increase in travel, so the 
only conclusion is that people are driving more carelessly.” 

Despite the sharp February increase, 16 of 48 reporting states had 
fewer deaths than in the previous February, while three showed no change. 

For the two months, 17 states had decreases, and two no change. The 
states with two-month decreases were: 


Rhode Island 





Minnesota 
North Dakota 
Montana 
South Dakota 
Kentucky 
South Carolina 
Maine 


Illinois 
Nebraska 
Connecticut 
Nevada 


Oklahoma 


Among 569 reporting cities, 129 had fewer deaths during the first two 
months of this year than last year. Of these, the following have popula- 
tions of more than 200,000! 


Se ee 
Minneapolis, Minn. ..... 
Providence, R. I 
ee 
SS a eee 
Rochester, N. Y 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Tampa, Fla 

me. Poel, Min. ......... 
18 


Dayton, Ohio — 25% 
907 


Atlanta, Ga £2/¢ 
Boston, Mass. .......... — 219 
Toledo, Ohio — 20% 
oS eee — 18% 
San Antonio, Tex —11% 
Baltimore, Md. ......... —10% 
Birmingham, Ala. ....... —10% 


. G; 
Houston, Tex. .......... — 6% 
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For Ferbruary, 421 of the 569 cities had perfect records. The three 
largest were Dallas, Tex. (551,200); Akron, Ohio (274,600), and Omaha, 


Neb. (251,100). 


At the end of two months, 331 of the cities still had perfect records, the 
three largest being Flint, Mich. (163,100); Arlington, Va. (135,400), and 


Erie, Pa. (130,800). 


The three leading cities in each population group at the end of two 
months, ranked according to the number of deaths per 10,000 registered 


vehicles, were: 


Reg. 
Rate 
Over 1,000,000 Population 
Chicago, III , 
Los Angeles, Calif... ......... 3.4 
Detroit, Mich 


750,000 to 1,000,000 Population 
san Francisco, Calif, ........ 2.6 


Boston, Mass. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


500,000 to 750,000 Population 


Dallas, Tex 
Minneapolis, Minn. ........ 


Buffalo, N. Y 


350,000 to 500,000 Population 


Denver, Colo. 
Indianapolis, Ind 
Columbus, Ohio 


Reg. 
Rate 
200,000 to 350,000 Population 


I is a6 Suisse a dea 0.3 
Providence, RL .........+. 0.6 
PE TE hkv tase sncaawe 0.7 


100,000 to 200,000 Population 
PN NN ices ce cbaneeus 


A es 
Kansas City, Kan 


50,000 to 100,000 Population 


Albuquerque, N. M 
Pontiac, Mich. ............. 


Madison, Wis..............- 


25,000 to 50,000 Population 


Pensacola, Fla 
Battle Creek, Mich. ........ 
Boise, Idaho 


10,000 to 25,000 Population 
Birmingham, Mich. ......... 0.0 


Casper, Wyo. 


0.0 


Calver City, Calif............... 0.0 


* * * 


Cons: -uctive criticism is what we give; destructive criticism is what we 
get. 
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In Oklahoma City 





Mid-Block Pedestrian Crossings 


by 


James H. Rosinson 


Director of Trafic Control 
City of Oklahoma City, Okla. 


7 1953 Oklahoma City undertook and completed a 14-month city-wide 
trafic and transportation survey. Based on these results and upon the 
advice of our traffic consultant, the City in 1954 adopted the survey recom- 
mendations in their entirety. 

One phase of the major recommendations was the installation of one- 
way streets in the central business district, even to making the main street 
of this district a one-way street. One of the principal reasons that our con- 
sultant and the writer selected and recommended one-way streets in the 
central business area was because they afforded the maximum facilities 
for pedestrians. 

To make better facilities for pedestrians, their movements were studied 
in detail at several downtown corners and where pedestrian concentration 
was heaviest. Through these investigations it was found that 51 per cent 
of the pedestrian movements that took place at the intersection could just 
as conveniently be made in the middle of the block. 

In Oklahoma City the east and west blocks are 500 feet long in the down- 
town district; therefore, there was a genuine value to be gained by crossing 
in the middle of the block at a number of locations. For example, at the 
center of these blocks some of the largest retail outlets are located across 
the street from one another. It was also found that in practically all down- 
town districts, with one or two exceptions, congestion results from con- 
flicts at intersections. It is here that pedestrians cross, vehicle paths 
intersect, buses stop, turning movements are made, and various other 
conditions exist which interfere with trafic movement. As street conges- 
tion grows and the point of stagnation is reached, cities can relieve the 
congestion only by dispersing this traffic. In some larger cities they will 
have to disperse it on different levels, one above the other. In cities like 
Oklahoma City it can be dispersed horizontally. Thus, it was felt that the 
use of mid-block crossings was a step to this horizontal dispersion. 

Another advantage of mid-block crossings is that their use definitely 
matches desirable locations for parking facilities. Because mid-block 
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In blocks 500 feet long, mid-point crossings save many pedestrian steps. 


values are lower than land costs at intersections, parking facilities can be 
constructed more cheaply in the middle of the block. It is hoped that in 
the future a system of mid-block pedestrian crossings will connect mid- 
block pedestrian arcades through the buildings leading to mid-block 
parking facilities. This can naturally shorten the walking distance to 
parking areas and again make a better distribution of values in the down- 
town area. 


—_— 


n the final conclusion on the positive side as to the feasibility of our in- 
stalling these mid-block pedestrian crossings, it was felt that with the 
foregoing reasons, plus the reason that with automobiles moving in one 
direction along a one-way street, a properly designed signalized mid-block 
pedestrian crossing could be created with less interruption to the movement 
of vehicles than cross traffic at adjacent intersections. And this would 
periir safer and more convenient crossings for pedestrians than crossings 
at rsections. 

O: the negative side, we received various reasons and comments why 
mid.'slock pedestrian crossings would not work. Some said that on a two- 
Way treet with trafic signals located ai intersections 400 to 600 feet 
apar’ a signalized mid-block pedestrian crossing would interfere with 
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coordination between signals. Others pointed out that in some cities where 
unsignalized mid-block crossings are used pedestrians are given an abso- 
lute right-of-way, disorganizing vehicular trafic movement. 

Some people recoiled in horror at the mention of such an unorthodox 
idea as this installation. We took these negative comments into considera- 
tion and found that we agreed with them in part, but not one of their 
reasons could be considered applicable to the conditions which exist in 
Oklahoma City under the affirmative conclusions. Thus, we definitely 
proposed to carry out the installation of mid-block pedestrian crossings. 

Our findings and recommendations were explained to the merchants and 
citizens of Oklahoma City through general meetings and the newspapers 
and were approved without opposition. 

On May 31, 1955, the new one-way streets were put into operation. 
Immediately thereafter we started preparations on the construction of the 
first signalized mid-block pedestrian crossing to be located on the main 
street of the central business area. 

Our problem was to construct facilities for the safety of the pedestrian 
and install a signal that would not only control the pedestrian but also 
approaching motorists, with a high degree of observance. The latter con- 
cern, therefore, became our primary target. This factor entirely controlled 
the type of installation we were to make. We explored the idea of sus- 
pended overhead vehicle signals, either by span wire or by mast arm in- 
installation with separate installation of interconnected pedestrian ‘‘Walk 
—Don’t Walk” signals at the curb. However, this was ruled out for the 
following reasons: (a) a span wire or mast arm installation required 16 feet 
of roadway clearance for vehicles, and at this height it was felt that the 
vertical sight distance was too far out of line for the safety of approaching 
motorists and pedestrians; (b) by using an overhead installation the 
pedestrian signals would be separated by too great a distance, and though 
interconnected with the vehicle signals, would require additional poles or 
cable, and interconnections. 

We then concluded that we should set up an installation similar to our 
standard intersection post top traffic signals with pedestrian signals. The 
factors were favorable to this type installation since we were to maintain 
our curb parking on our new 68-foot one-way street. And we could use 
7 feet of the parking lane to construct a pedestrian and traffic signal. This 
type signal installation would at least be in range of a standard correct 
height and we thought the line of vision for motorists and pedestrians would 
be more favorable with this type installation. 

On this conclusion we drew up construction plans. .\t the same time we 
took into consideration the drainage and a safe walkway to the level of the 
pavement for the pedestrian. 

After the completion of the construction of the mid-block crossing, our 
vehicle and pedestrian signals were installed; and they were interconnected 
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with both signalized intersections to the east and west for perfect progres- 
sion of vehicles westbound on our new westbound one-way street. 

Proper timing was set up for the pedestrian movement on Walk and 
Don’t Walk signals, with a special phase for flashing Don’t Walk on clear- 
ance of the pedestrians preceding the initial green for westbound vehicle 
movement. To clarify the sequence, the following signal timing was used. 


E-W Vehicular East West East West East West East West 
Movement Red Red Green Amber 


N-S Pedestrian North-South North-South North-South North-South 
Movement Walk Don’t Walk Don’t Walk Don’t Walk 
With Flasher 


Timing in : 9 Sec. 33 Sec. 3 Sec. 
Seconds 


Nore: Westbound vehicular progression is 21 mph with a 30-second green 
period at the intersections. The mid-block signal is coordinated with 
this progression and has a 33-second green period east and west which 
overlaps the intersection green and insures better progression. 


After this signal timing was set up special pavement and paint markings 
were installed to not only guide the pedestrian but afford protection by 
denoting the place where vehicles could stop. A 24-inch painted stop line 
bar was used, plus a 6-inch wig-wag line in the center of the driving lanes 
for advance warning to the motorist on the approach to the crossing. For 


the crosswalk lines two 6-inch rubberized strips in 63-foot lengths were 
used. 


On August 8, 1955, this installation was put into operation, preceded by 
newspaper publicity as to its use. The results beyond any question of a 
doubt have been very successful. 
an exa 


Pedestrians like the convenience and as 
nple of the public’s acceptance, the Downtown Merchants Associa- 
ited, ‘“We are 100 per cent in favor of this type installation.” This 
Association has requested that more of this type installation be made. 

The effect on traffic movement has been very favorable. On December 
22, 19-5, during the heaviest Christmas peak, surveys were made on driver 
lestrian observance of traffic signals, and vehicle and pedestrian 
counts were taken at both of the adjacent signalized intersections 
mid-block crossing. We realized that this was not a normal period 
ig these counts, and since the installation had been in so short a 


facts were obtained under the most adverse conditions pertaining 
to this -nstallation. 


tion s 
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From the results of the data obtained on a six-hour count, we found that 
the driver observance of the traffic signals at the mid-block crossing was 
excellent. The progression of through westbound vehicles was also good, 
During the evening peak hour from 4:30 to 5:30 p.m., a total of 1,517 
vehicles passed through the mid-block crosswalk and during the same per- 
iod this crosswalk accommodated 1,215 pedestrians. Also, with informa- 
tion obtained at the mid-block crossing the indication of jay-walking was 
nil. Therefore, it is reasonable to assume that one-half of the pedestrians 
crossing at the mid-block crosswalk were drawn from the corresponding 
adjacent intersections. The number of pedestrians using the intersection 
crosswalks was decreased during this peak hour by 25 per cent. 

This installation has been in operation six months; and we definitely 
believe it has helped our downtown situation. We also feel that the in- 
creased use of mid-block pedestrian crossings will have an effect on down- 
town property values, as it is general knowledge that in commercial areas 
the value of land in the middle of the block normally is lower than the land 
used at the intersection. As a result, land at the intersections is developed 
with multiple-story buildings, further exaggerating land values at the 
intersections as compared with mid-block values. 

We believe, however, that the successful use of mid-block crossings 
depends entirely on existing local conditions. 


* * * 


A REMINDER ON THE TPA DEADLINE 


Here’s a reminder to heads of law enforcement agencies and chiefs of 
their traffic divisions: 

The deadline for applications for the Traffic Institute’s 1956-57 Trafic 
Police Administration Training Program is June 1, 1956. However, to 
assure the greatest possible consideration for your candidates, you are 
urged to get your applications in early. 

The Kemper Foundation for Traffic Safety, Chicago, has provided 
grant-in-aid awards totaling $37,200 to police departments to enable 


them to send qualified officers to the 1956-57 TPA Training Program. 
* * * 


SAYS DRIVER EDUCATION IS REAL BARGAIN 

As NEA Executive Secretary William G. Carr recently said, “If we don't 
pay now to equip our boys and girls for safe driving through high school 
driver education courses, we will pay later—and much more heavily— 
for countless accidents. Many high schools operate complete driver edu- 
cation programs at costs averaging $35 per student. This is a bargain 
price for an educational service that pays dividends in human life and 
happiness far beyond the dollars-and-cents investment.”’ 

—Highway Highlights 
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Rosert L. Donican 
Counsel 





and 





Epwarp C. FIsHER 


Associate Counsel 
The Traffic Institute 


“INTOXICATED CONDITION” HELD SYNONYMOUS WITH 
“UNDER THE INFLUENCE” 


Att BUT FOUR states now define the offense commonly known as 
“drunken driving” in terms of driving or operating vehicles ‘while 
under the influence of intoxicating liquor.”” The meaning of this latter 
term and the degree of intoxication to which it refers is now well estab- 
lished by court decisions from states having such statutes. (Know the 
Law, Traffic Digest, Mar. 1953.) The statutes of lowa, Alabama, Mis- 
souri and New York still define the offense as driving or operating vehicles 
while in a condition described in terms of “‘intoxication.’”’ However, in 
each of these states except possibly New York, any distinction between 
degrees of alcoholic influence required by these various terms has been dis- 
solved in the light of court decisions holding all such expressions substan- 
tially synonymous. 

In Iowa the recent case of State v. Stout, 74 N.W.2d 208, 211 (Jan. 10, 
1956), so holds. Stout was convicted under the Iowa Statute (ICA sec. 
321.281) on a charge of operating a motor vehicle while in an intoxicated 
condition. The trial court had instructed the jury (in substantially the 
same terms as courts now define ‘‘under the influence” as follows: “‘A per- 
son 's In an intoxicated condition within the meaning of the statute and 
these instructions when, by the use of intoxicating liquors, including beer, 
his iaculties have been overcome or affected, and he is unable to exercise 
proper control over his actions, or his judgment is impaired. It does not 
necessarily mean that he must be in a stupor or unable at all to control his 
act!» is, but if by reason of the use of alcoholic liquors, including beer, he 
has ‘ost control in any manner or to any extent of his reason or faculties, 
ort)» control or motion of his person or body, then he is in an intoxicated 
conc tion within the meaning of the law and these instructions.” 
appeal the defendant contended the correct definition of “‘intoxica- 
requires that a person be so far under the influence of liquor that his 
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passions are visibly excited, according to the time-honored conception of 
drunkenness. \n upholding the instruction the Supreme Court noted that 
the statute in question specifies no degrees of intoxication, merely pro- 
hibiting operation of a motor vehicle while in an intoxicated condition, 
Quoting from an earlier case the court said: “‘Now what do we mean by 
a man being drunk or intoxicated? We often have very contradictory 
testimony on that subject. A great deal of such testimony can be ex- 
plained by the different ideas those persons have as to what is meant by 
drunkenness or intoxication. There are degrees of intoxication or drunken- 
ness, as everyone knows. A man is said to be dead drunk when he is 
perfectly unconscious—powerless. He is said to be stupid drunk when 
a kind of stupor comes over him. He is said to be staggering drunk when 
he staggers in walking. He is said to be foolishly drunk when he acts the 
fool. All these are cases of drunkenness—of different degrees of drunken- 
ness. * * * Whenever a man is under the influence of liquor so as not to be 
entirely himself, he is intoxicated; although he can walk straight, although 
he may attend to his business, and may not give any outward and visible 
signs to the casual observer that he is drunk, yet if he is under the influ- 
ence of liquor so as not to be himself, so as to be excited from it, and not to 
possess that clearness of intellect and that control of himself that he other- 
wise has, he is intoxicated.” 

The fact that the foregoing is the same as the standard definition of 
“‘under the influence” is further emphasized as the court continues: ‘“The 
section (321.281) is one of the provisions in a chapter enacted for the pro- 
motion of safety on the highways. A motorist who was only exhilarated 
or over-exhuberant mentally might be a greater menace on the highway 
than one whose mind was dulled by intoxicating liquor. In State v. Yates, 
132 lowa 475, 478, 109 N.W. 1005, 1006, the court said: ‘Within common 
knowledge a man becomes intoxicated—that is, drunk—when he passes 
under the influence of alcoholic liquor. And there are degrees of intoxi- 
cation varying all the way from slight stimulation to complete coma. It 
is only at some point along the line between the two extremes that the loss 
of control of the mental faculties occurs.’ He need not be staggering 
drunk.” 

In Holley v. State, 25 Ala. App. 260, 144 So. 535 (1932), the court dis- 
cussed the difference between being ‘“‘under the influence of intoxicating 
liquor” and being “intoxicated,” as employed in the Alabama statute, 
(Title 36, sec. 2, Code 1940). Said the court: ‘“The difference is that of 
‘Tweedle Dee and Tweedle Dum’. If a man is under the influence of 
intoxicating liquors he is intoxicated, and if he is intoxicated within the 
meaning of this statute, he is under the influence of intoxicating liquor. 
There are perhaps as many stages of intoxication as there are varieties of 
Heinz pickles, and the party affected rarely knows when he passes from 
one to another. But in whatever stage he is, if he drives a vehicle upon the 
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public road he becomes a menace to the public and subjects himself to the 
penalty of the statute.” 

The Missouri statute (MRS sec. 564.440) provides: ‘‘No person shall 
operate a motor vehicle while in an intoxicated condition . . .” Construing 
this language the Supreme Court of Missouri, in State v. Reifsteck, 317 
Mo. 268, 295 S.W. 741 (1927), held it was not necessary for the trial court 
to define ‘intoxicated condition” since the words ‘‘are of common, every- 
day use, having a well defined and well understood meaning. Everyone 
knows that the words refer to the impaired condition of thought and action 
and the loss of normal control of one’s faculties, caused by imbibing 
vinous, malt or spirituous liquors.” In State v. Raines, 333 Mo. 538, 62 
§.W.2d 727 (1933), the court reaffirmed this holding and said: ‘“‘Any 
intoxication that in any manner impairs the ability of a person to operate 
an automobile is sufficient to sustain a conviction under the statute in 
question. * * * A jury would readily understand that what is meant by 
an ‘intoxicated condition’ in connection with a charge of this nature is 
drunkenness to such an extent that it interferes with the proper operation 
of an automobile by the defendant.” In State v. Revard, 341 Mo. 170, 
106 S.W.2d 906, 910 (1937), the trial court refused to instruct the jury 
that they must find the defendant was drunk in order to convict, and this 
was upheld by the Supreme Court on the authority of State v. Reifsteck, 
supra. 

The later New York cases seem to adopt the view that there is some dis- 
tinction between being “‘under the influence of intoxicating liquor” and 
being ‘‘in an intoxicated condition.” Cashion v. Hartnett, 234 App.Div. 
332, 255 N.Y.S. 169 (1932), and Moore v. MacDuff, 309 N.Y. 35, 127 
N.E.2d 741 (1955); (same case)—283 App. Div. 596, 128 N.Y.S.2d 856 
(1954). But see Kenney v. Rhinelander, 28 App. Div. 246, 50 N.Y.S. 1088 
(1898) and People v. Weaver, 188 App. Div. 395, 177 N.Y.S. 71 (1919). 
In the Weaver case the court said it was probable that in using the term 
“in an intoxicated condition” the legislature meant “‘to prohibit the opera- 
tion of an automobile by a man not in a normal condition because of 
drinking, by a man whose mental and physical abilities were affected to 
some extent by drink.” The correct rule would be that one ‘“‘is intoxi- 
cated when he has imbibed enough liquor to render him incapable of giving 
that attention and care to the operation of his automobile that a man of 
prudent and reasonable intelligence would give. * * * We think the jury 
should at least have been instructed that intoxication, within the meaning 


of this statute, means such a condition as impairs to some extent, however 
slight 't may be, the ability of a person to operate an automobile.” 

Other courts, too, have noted the lack of difference between these terms 
as use | in the various trafic codes. The Supreme Court of Louisiana, in 


State Dudley, 159 La. 872, 106 So. 364 (1926), held the term “under the 
influe 
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condition” as used in the Louisiana statute (LSA sec. 14.98) which defines 
“operating a vehicle while intoxicated” as the operation of a vehicle” by 
a person under the influence of intoxicating liquor or drugs.”’ For similar 
holdings see the following: People v. Leiby, 346 Ill. App. 550, 105 N.E.2d 
776-7 (1952); Foster v. State, 282 S.W.2d 877 (Ct. of Crim. App.- Tex. - 
1955); Stevens v. People, 97 Colo. 559, 51 P.2d 1022 (1935); State v. Graham, 
176 Minn. 164, 222 N.W. 909, 911 (1929); cases cited in Words and 
Phrases, ‘Intoxicated Condition.” 


There is, of course, a real distinction between the condition of one de- 
scribed in the foregoing phrases and one who is “‘obviously intoxicated.” 
This term was involved in the recent case of Strand v. Village of Watson, 
72 N.W.2d 609, 615 (1955), wherein Strand sued the Village for damages 
suffered in an automobile collision with a car driven by one Martinson, 
who had allegedly become intoxicated on liquor illegally sold him at the 
municipal liquor store. The Minnesota statute (MSA sec. 340.95) gives 
a right of action against one illegally selling liquor to an intoxicated person 
who thereafter causes injury to another. Whether the village store had 
sold liquor i//ega//y to Martinson was to be determined by another statute 
(MSA sec. 340.14) making it unlawful to sell intoxicating liquor to “any 
person obviously intoxicated.” 

There was considerable testimony to establish that Martinson had been 
drinking freely but not much to prove he was intoxicated at the time the 
liquor was served him. Following the accident he acted in a peculiar man- 
ner but part of this may have been from shock. A state patrol officer took 
him to a hospital and obtained a specimen of his urine for urinalysis which, 
examined by one Goodwin Joss of Minneapolis, tested 0.20 per cent. Joss 
testified that a person having that amount of alcohol concentration in his 
urine “would lose the clearness of intellect in driving possessed by an 
ordinary, normal person.” 

The sole question in the case, of course, was whether Martinson was 
“obviously intoxicated” at the time the defendant’s liquor store served 
him. In this connection the court said: ‘“The outward manifestation of 
intoxication varies with individuals as it does with the physical condition 
of the individual. Even the chemical expert called by plaintiff was willing 
to admit that, with the amount of alcohol found by the urinalysis of 
Martinson, some people would not show the effects of it outwardly. * ** 
Before there can be an illegal sale under sec. 340.14, the person to whom 
the sale is made must be intoxicated to such an extent that the seller, 
using his usual and reasonable powers of observation, sees or should see 
that the buyer is intoxicated. * * * In that respect, while the terms may 
be more or less synonymous, there is a manifest difference between the 
term ‘under the influence of intoxicating liquor,’ sec. 169.12, as used in 
our traffic laws and the term ‘obviously intoxicated’ as used in sec. 340.14. 
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In the former case it may well be that the results of a blood test or urinaly- 
sis alone may be sufficient to establish a violation of the law. In the latter 
case, while a blood test or urinalysis may in a proper case be admitted to 
assist the trier of fact in determining whether the buyer had reached such 
a state of intoxication that the seller should have known that he was intoxi- 
cated, it does not, standing alone, have the probative force or value which 
it has in a case involving a violation of our trafic laws. The reason for 
this distinction is obvious. Where a person has partaken of intoxicating 
liquor and is driving an automobile, he himself should know what his state 
of intoxication is. In the case of a violation of sec. 340.14, the seller must 
determine from what he observes whether the buyer has reached a point of 
saturation where it would be illegal to sell him more liquor. It can hardly 
be supposed that the seller of intoxicating liquor must subject a buyer to a 
blood test or urinalysis between each drink or sell at his peril if there are 
no signs of intoxication which reasonably lead him to conclude that the 
time has come to refuse to sell more liquor. To give the statute any other 
meaning would render the word ‘obviously’ meaningless.” 

In this case the trial court had given the instruction applicable to cases 
of driving while under the influence of intoxicating liquor, failing to dis- 
tinguish between alcoholic influence and “obvious” intoxication. Judg- 
ment for plaintiff was reversed and a new trial ordered. 


From the foregoing it appears that while the courts may adopt other 
standards of alcoholic influence as applied to other offenses, their definitions 
as applied to prohibited driver condition in the traffic codes are substan- 
tially the same regardless of whether the prime element is described as 
“intoxication” or “alcoholic influence.” 


* * * 


NEW BOOK ON TRAFFIC ENGINEERING 


Trafic Engineering, a 647-page book by Theodore M. Matson, Wilbur 
S. Smith, and Frederick W. Hurd, has been published by McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36. 

The basic purpose of the book, according to the publishers, is to provide 
logic:ily organized material for traffic engineering training and for those 
engaced in highway traffic planning, operations, and administration. The 
publication is divided into five sections: Characteristics, Regulations, 
Cont:ol Devices and Aids, Design, aad Administration and Planning. 

The plan and content of the book have grown out of the training program 
of th Bureau of Highway Traffic at Yale University. Mr. Matson was 
director of the Bureau until his death in December, 1954. Mr. Hurd 
Succeeded Mr. Matson as director, and Mr. Smith is associate director. 

Ti :jie Engineering sells for $12.50. 
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TRAINING CALENDAR 


(All training courses will be conducted at the Traffic Institute, Evanston, 
Ill., unless otherwise indicated.) 


April 16-May 4—Accident Investigation. 

April 30-May 18—Traffic Law Enforcement. 

June 1—Deadline for applying for 1956-57 Traffic Police Administration 
Training Program. 

June 4-8—Fleet Supervisor Course. 

June 11-29—Motor Vehicle Control (For Air Force). 

June 21-22—Northwest regional conference for graduates of the TPA 
Training Program, Vancouver, B.C., Canada. 

Sept. 17-Oct. 5—Unit No. 2 of AAMVA Driver License Administration 
Training Program, “‘Administration of License Examining.” 

Sept. 20—Opening of 1956-57 Traffic Police Administration Training Pro- 
gram. 

Sept. 24-Oct. 12—Fundamentals of Police Traffic Supervision. 

Oct. 8-26—Accident Investigation. 

Oct. 15-19—Traffic Court Conference, School of Law, Northwestern 
University, Chicago (conducted with American Bar Association). 

Oct. 15-Nov. 9—Motor Vehicle Safety and Traffic Regulation (For Army). 

Oct. 22-Nov. 9—Traffic Law Enforcement. 

Oct. 31-Nov. 2—Traffic Safety Clinic for Newspapermen. 

Nov. 12-21—Traffic Control Devices and Methods for Police. 

Nov. 26-Dec. 7—Supervision of Police Personnel. 

Nov. 26-Dec. 14—Traffic Law for Police. 

Dec. 17-21—Chemical Tests for Intoxication. 





